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In village and hamlet, in modest country parish, and 
in the world’s great cathedrals . . . altar boys serve at the 
Altar of God. 


Candles stand there, too, to serve their holy purpose. 


Ever mindful of these things, Will & Baumer, since 1855, has been 
dedicated to its task of candlemaking .. . 


It is difficult in a finished building to see the vision and careful 
planning of the architect. It is equally difficult in the finished candle 
to detect the loving care and painstaking execution of each step taken 
in making it. There is little evidence of the workman’s unspoken 
devotion to his task, yet it is there as a hidden ingredient. We are 
not attempting to exalt the profession of candlemaking beyond its 
just stature, nor are we trying to glorify ourselves. Rather we are 
merely stating a philosophy of conducting a church candle business 
to have it harmonize with the spirit of the altar boy’s response at 
the foot of the altar— 


“Ad Altare Dei” 


As a family we are proud of our fellow workmen, many of whom 
show continuous employment going over a half century, but we 
are prouder still of the wonderful acceptance of our product and 
service, and of the loyalty extended to us by the Reverend Clergy 
and Religious. 
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Christmas on TV 

Why does the free world fail to launch really effec- 
tive counter-offensive to Communist propaganda 
throughout the world? People talk about starting a 
“dynamic propaganda” drive. Everybody seems agreed 
that up to now the Communists are winning the war 
of ideas and that we must improvise a much more 
telling presentation of our story. The brutal truth, 
which very few people care to face, is that the de- 
mocracies are gagged by their own ideological con- 
fusions. As an example, take the American people 
at Christmastide. Our TV programs mirrored the 
ambiguities of our beliefs. Our impression is that 
fewer performers this year referred to the religious 
meaning of Christmas and settled for a colorless 
“Happy Holiday!” There were many honorable excep- 
tions, of course, such as Westinghouse’s hour-long 
presentation of a medieval Nativity mystery play 
(12/22; Channel 2, 10 P.M., EST). The nadir was 
reached on “Report Card for Parents” (12/22; Channel 
5, 8 P.M., EST). The question was whether parents 
should teach their children the Santa Claus myth. No 
panelist ventured to suggest as an alternative the true 
story of how Christmas came to be. A child-psychology 
expert summed up by observing that we adults really 
don’t know the “truth” about Santa Claus. Of course, 
if American “experts” talk on TV as if they themselves 
were still in their pre-school daze, how can American 
propagandists impress adults abroad? The latter, after 
all, have at least passed the stage of being baffled by 
the “truth” about Santa Claus. 


UN: resolutions but no solutions 

After 69 days and one night of frustration, the 
United Nations Assembly wound up the first part 
of its seventh sessions at 4:45 A.M. on Dec. 22. It 
will reconvene on Feb. 24, or earlier at the call of 
its President, Lester B. Pearson of Canada. The meet- 
ing this year was probably the most tumultous and the 
least productive in UN history. Granted that it was 
handicapped by circumstances beyond its control, such 
as election-year uncertainty about U. S. policy, we 
still fail to see how Mr. Pearson helped the UN by 
trying to exculpate it completely. In his farewell state- 
ment he asserted that “this has been an important and 
not unproductive Assembly thus far,” and added: 

If we have failed to find answers to the big 
questions, if we have seemed to be substituting 
resolutions for solutions, and if we have at times 
labored long for results that did not measure up 
to our hopes, this is not primarily the fault of the 
United Nations. 

Whose fault, then, is it? The United Nations is 60 
nations united into an organization. The fault is to 
be found in the obstructionism of a group of them, 
the Communist bloc, and it does no good to blink the 
fact. Secondarily, it seems to us, the fault lies in poor 
management of the agenda. On the one hand, a 
“target date” for adjournment is announced, and, on 
the other, lengthy and repetitious speech-making is 
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allowed. Weeks are consumed on one or two items; 
then many important issues are given summary treat- 
ment in the rush to meet the “target date” for the 
Christmas vacation. Thus, this year, the resolutions on 
the Austrian Peace Treaty, on Arab-Israel relations, 
especially regarding Jerusalem, and on the nationali- 
zation of resources (with no mention of compensating 
investors ) did not receive the attention they deserved. 
If the UN diplomats insist on their vacations (although 
the UN forces in Korea stay on the job) more elbow- 
room should be provided by changing the date of the 
yearly session. 


... some New Year resolutions 

The Assembly will have a chance to improve its 
batting average when it reassembles on Feb. 24. The 
Political and Security Committee will be able to 
count on a revised U. S. policy on Korea as the basis 
for a new attempt to end hostilities. We hope it can 
count on new American disarmament proposals, which 
we urged some time ago (“Challenge to Senator 
Lodge,” Am. 12/13). We hope also that the new 
American delegation will assert itself more vigorously 
vis-a-vis the Russians, after the example of Senator 
Wiley. For instance, we see no reason why it cannot 
bring up the report on the Katyn Forest killings 
released by the special House committee on Dec. 22. 
The Committee’s recommendation that the U.S.S.R. 
be haled before the International Court of Justice 
overlooks the limitations of the Court’s jurisdiction. It 
would be in keeping with the determination of John 
Foster Dulles to carry the cold war to the Soviets to 
bring them before the bar of public opinion in the 
Assembly. This is especially desirable in view of the 
fact that the Czechoslovak resolution charging the 
United States with encouraging terrorism in Russia 
and her satellites is still on the agenda. Russia scored 
undoubted propaganda successes in the first part of 
the Assembly. Now it should be our turn. 


Canada for prodding Bulgaria 

Canada has the distinction of being the first Govern- 
ment to protest formally, if belatedly, in the UN 
General Assembly against the Bulgarian “trials” of 
last October (Am. 12/27, p. 352, “Bulgaria: dead-end 
for the free world?” ). The sentencing of Bishop Bossil- 
kov and thirty-nine others, said the Hon. Paul Martin 
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on December 17, was one more calculated attempt 
like those made in other Iron Curtain countries to 
“crush the Christian churches in Bulgaria and reduce 
them to complete subservience to the state.” Mr. 
Martin, who is his country’s Minister of Health and 
Welfare and acting chairman of Canada’s delega- 
tion to the United Nations, spoke in the UN’s Third, 
or Social, Committee. The procedures followed in the 
so-called trials, he pointed out, little resembled those 
practised in a civilized court. Reviewing previous 
attempts of the United Nations since the Mindszenty 
trials of 1949 to bring the three Balkan states to book 
for violations of the peace treaties of 1946, the speaker 
reluctantly acknowledged that he was “painfully aware 
of the futility” of placing any concrete proposal before 
the General Assembly. He contented himself with 
calling upon those governments still having missions 
in Sofia to bring the protests of the free world to the 
attention of Bulgaria. The initiative of the Canadian 
delegation followed vigorous popular protests at 
home and, it is safe to say, probably would not have 
been taken without such pressure from public opinion. 


Tito breaks with the Holy See 

When Pius XII last month included the name of 
Archbishop Aloysius Stepinac in the list of those to 
become Cardinals at the next Consistory, observers 
speculated on the probable reaction of the Yugoslav 
Government. The answer came on Dec. 17 when 
Deputy Foreign Minister Ales Bebler called Msgr. 
Silvio Oddi, chargé d’affaires of the Papal nunciature, 
and told him to leave the country “in the shortest 
possible time.” With this rupture of the existing 
tenuous diplomatic relations, the conflict between the 
Catholic Church and the avowedly Communist, if 
anti-Stalin, regime of Marshal Tito has now entered a 
new phase. The note handed to the Pope’s representa- 
tive charged, among other things, that the Vatican was 
inspiring anti-Yugoslavia campaigns abroad. Obviously 
the regime has been upset by the protests raised in 
England by both Catholic and non-Catholic church 
leaders against the projected visit of Tito to London 
next March. But reasons of internal policy also 
prompted Yugoslavia’s action. The elevation of 
Stepinac will encourage the hierarchy and the faith- 
ful to continued resistance against Tito’s efforts to 
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break Yugoslav Catholics away from Rome. The rup- 
ture with the Vatican is only one more act in the series 
of deeds by which the Communist regime of Yugo- 
slavia has paralleled the anti-Church policies of the 
Soviet Satellites. This development, joined with Tito’s 
“warning” that Yugoslavia has some vague alternative 
to continued cooperation with the West in case it 
does not do his bidding, should give pause to those 
who have unclouded confidence that Tito could be a 
reliable ally against the Soviet threat. 


Mossadegh’s last chance? 

On Dec. 21 the United States and Great Britain 
reached agreement on a plan to settle the twenty- 
month-old Anglo-Iranian oil dispute. The offer is 
eminently fair. In fact both Britain and the United 
States have bent over backward in their effort to ward 
off economic chaos and a Communist coup in almost 
bankrupt Iran. The proposed terms contain four main 
points. 1) Britain agrees to submit her claims to com- 
pensation for her nationalized property to neutral in- 
ternational arbitration. 2) American and other foreign 
technicians, not necessarily British, will resume the 
production and refining of Iranian oil. 3) The large 
British and American companies, which alone possess 
the tankers and control the world’s oil markets, will 
market the oil. 4) The British and American Govern- 
ments will give immediate economic assistance to Iran. 
If Premier Mossadegh accepts the first point, Britain 
and the United States will immediately implement the 
other three, no matter how long it takes to arbitrate 
British compensation claims. The economic aid 
promised by the United States is reportedly $100 
million. The longer Mossadegh hesitates over this 
proposal the more difficult it is going to be for him 
to market his oil, even if both Britain and America 
wash their hands of the whole affair. Smaller inde- 
pendent foreign companies cannot do it. They lack 
the tankers. Furthermore, there is currently a world 
oil surplus. During the past two years stepped-up 
production in other Middle Eastern countries has 
replaced the annual 30 million tons Iran once pro- 
duced. Iranian oil is not even missed on the world 
market. If Mossadegh turns down this offer, Western 
diplomats may well throw up their hands in despair 
and wonder if Iran’s Premier knows what he really 
does want. The problem of keeping Iranian oil out 
of Communist hands, of course, would remain. 


Loyalty: Davies, Vincent, Lattimore 

Of all the unprecedented situations imposed on the 
American people by the life-and-death struggle against 
world communism, the necessity of insuring the loyalty 
of its own officials is probably the most baffling. Here- 
tofore the danger of subversion was pretty much 
restricted to spies during wartime. That never reached 
very large proportions. Those suspected of spying were 
either enemy nationals or people whose foreign sympa- 
thies were fairly well known. Not so today. The con- 
viction of Alger Hiss proved that a greatly respected 
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? intellectual of old American stock could use his high 
| position in our Government to further the ends of an 
alien ideology. The Hiss case really added another 
dimension to American life, not only in government 
but in private organizations—that of “loyalty.” On Dec. 

12 the President’s Loyalty Review Board, after receiv- 
l ing confidential testimony from Gen. Walter Bedell 

Smith, director of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
finally cleared John Paton Davies Jr., a State Depart- 
ment officer whom Senator McCarthy and others had 
charged with disloyalty. On the same day it found 

there was “reasonable doubt” about the loyalty of 
| John Carter Vincent, likewise a target of Senator 
McCarthy and others as being responsible, because 
of his alleged sympathy with the Chinese Communists, 
for sabotaging our Far Eastern policy. Finally, on 
Dec. 16 a Federal grand jury in Washington indicted 
| Owen Lattimore, former State Department adviser on 
| Far Eastern affairs, on perjury charges. 





.. + boards and courts 

Even an incurable “liberal” could not object to the 
Lattimore indictment, because the central charge is 
‘ that he committed perjury when he denied that he 
had been “a sympathizer and promoter of communism 
and Communist interests.” This is a sweeping indict- 
ment, for which the grand jury found evidence. 
Lattimore will have all the protections of our court 
system in defending himself. (Arthur Schlesinger Jr. 
overlooked this charge when he wrote in the N. Y. 
Post for Dec. 21 about “perjury proceedings founded 
on trivial lapses of memory.” But he labeled Lattimore 
“for many years a notorious and unabashed fellow- 
traveler.”) The Vincent case, however, has raised 
serious questions in the responsible press because of 
the peculiar wording of the board’s letter. The State 
Department suspended him, and only the President 
can reinstate him. There is no use trying to decide 
whether Vincent’s loyalty should or should not be 
regarded as reasonably doubtful without access to 
the data on which the board reached its decision. Its 
procedure, as evidenced in the letter announcing the 
finding, seems somewhat confusing. Perhaps the in- 
vestigation of Vincent was better in actuality than the 
way the board described it. 





The moonshiner returns 

After noting the recent startling rise in moonshining 
and bootlegging, even a prohibitionist might favor 
revising tax laws which are bringing the old evils 
back. For in the wake of the moonshiner and the boot- 
legger come the gangster, the venal politician and 
the corrupt judge. Make no mistake about it, the 
moonshiner is back in a big way. In 1951 Federal 
law enforcement officials seized more than 10,000 
illicit stills, and that is only part of the story. Similar 
figures are lacking for the States, which have twice 
as many agents ferreting out moonshiners as has 
Uncle Sam. Very probably the amount of illegal liquor 
being distilled today approximates prohibition levels. 








That’s not so surprising as might at first sight appear, 
because with taxes on legal liquor where they are, the 
profits to be made in illegal distilling are enormous. 
The Federal tax on a gallon of whiskey is $10.50, and 
there are State taxes besides. In New York, for instance, 
the State impost is $1.50, which brings the total tax 
for a New York distiller to $12 a gallon. Obviously, 
the moonshiner, who pays no tax, has a terrific com- 
petitive advantage over the legal producer. If the new 
Congress is not impressed by the evil social conse- 
quences of the present tax, let it look at the problem 
in cold dollars-and-cents terms. The $10.50 rate went 
into effect Nov. 1, 1951. In the first five months of 
operation under it, Uncle Sam collected $645.9 million. 
That’s a lot of money, but it is $175 million less than 
he collected in a comparable period the year before. 
In this business of taxation, the law of diminishing 
returns operates, and it seems clear that Congress, 
by upping the tax on liquor $1.50 a gallon in 1951, 
strangled the goose that lays the golden eggs. This we 
say despite our known stand for temperance, and a 
conviction that many people are drinking far too 
much these days. 


Controls still needed 

Following a two-month decline, the Labor Depart- 
ment’s Consumers’ Price Index nosed upward during 
November and by the middle of the month had 
equaled the all-time high registered last August. 
Roughly speaking, the housewife has to pay out today 
$1.91 for the same goods and services which during 
the 1935-39 period cost only a dollar. Nor is it by any 
means certain that we have seen the end of dollar 
depreciation, or, to put the same idea in another way, 
that the price level won’t move still higher. That was 
the point which Roger L. Putnam, an outstanding 
public servant, stressed in a farewell broadcast over 
NBC on Dec. 19. The outgoing director of economic 
stabilization told his audience that for another year 
at least the country could scarcely get along without 
wage and price controls. In fact, he warned that the 
present law, even if the new Congress should extend 
it, was not a strong enough instrument to cope with 
a resurgence of inflationary pressures. These convic- 
tions are known to be shared by Michael DiSalle, who 
has been recalled to Washington to direct the eco- 
nomic-stabilization program until the Eisenhower 
Administration takes over. What happened to the cost 
of living during November, we believe, underlines 
these informed and disinterested opinions, and should 
serve as a warning to those pressure groups which are 
clamoring for the dropping of all controls. It is sig- 
nificant that the AFL, unlike the CIO, has not added 
its voice to the business chorus for repeal. In a Dec. 
13 press release, AFL president George Meany warned 
that the premature ending of controls now would lead 
to profiteering, increase the cost of the armament 
program and hike the cost of living. We don’t like 
controls any more than the next man, but it’s our 
guess that Mr. Meany is right. 
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With the convening of the 83rd Congress on January 
3, the political spotlight temporarily shifts from the 
President-elect to that august body. Thus, almost auto- 
matically the center of the stage will be occupied by 
Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio. 

There is more than one element of drama in this. 
An obvious one is that Mr. Taft is the defeated can- 
didate for nomination in the rough-and-tumble in 
Chicago, but still the most powerful figure in Congress. 
Less obvious, because more subtle, is Mr. Taft’s own 
change of status in the Senate. He becomes majority 
floor leader, vacating the chairmanship of the Republi- 
can Policy Committee, a post which, in the changed 
circumstances, has ceased to have real meaning. 

When a party is long out of power in the White 
House, it exists, for all practical purposes, as an organ- 
ized political entity only in the Congress, particularly 
in the Senate, and specifically in the policy committee. 
Its chairman is Mr. Republican. 

That is the reason for the extreme bitterness of Taft 
and the Taftites at the results in Chicago. After all, 
they had carried the Republican burden for twenty 
long years, and they could hardly be blamed for feel- 
ing, with victory in sight, that they deserved reward. 


There had already occurred a change, however, 
which apparently Taft had not noticed. In the years 
1948-1952 the majority of all State Governors had 
become Republican. These Governors suddenly 
realized their power just before the national con- 
vention and exercised it by coming out, with one 
exception, for General Eisenhower. Thus two things 
happened: the balance of power in the party quickly 
shifted from Washington to the States; and, once 
Eisenhower was elected, the real Republican policy 
committee became the President and his Cabinet. 

It seems clear that Mr. Eisenhower and his advisers 
realize this shift in power, and the logic of it. One 
sufficient indication is that they do not seem to have 
taken the advice of interested Senators in appoint- 
ments to either the Cabinet or the little cabinet. 

Where does that leave Senator Taft? It leaves him 
in an anomalous position. With the former policy 
committee meaning nothing, he had no choice but to 
become floor leader, an onerous job in a majority. But 
the floor leader is traditionally the spokesman for the 
President in Congress. He frequently sees him inform- 
ally, and meets formally with him every Monday. So 
it looks as if Mr. Taft is Mr. Eisenhower’s captive, 
and not vice-versa, as was asserted in the campaign. 

This may be all to the good, for both the new 
President and the country. Mr. Taft knows the facts 
of political life, fears no one, speaks his mind and can 
keep the President from being isolated by his palace 
guard. WiLrrm Parsons 
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St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, N. J., will start its first 
adult education program on Jan. 27. Twelve courses 
will be offered in as many fields. The classes, open 
to men and women, will be given on Tuesday and 
Thursday evenings, 7:30-8:45. Rev. Arthur A. Clarke, 
S.J., is director of the program. 

B® The Catholic Business Education Association, 
which sponsored the Catholic Views Testing Program 
(Am. 10/4/52), is sponsoring another program in 1953. 
The two pilot tests administered to students in Janu- 
ary and May of last year were based solely on 
America. The 1953 tests will be based also on such 
periodicals as Commonweal, Catholic Mind, Catholic 
World, Ave Maria and Sign. Tests will be available 
in March. Address Sister M. Gregoria, B.V.M., Munde- 
lein College, Chicago, IIl. 

B Catholic Maritime News (711 Camp St. New 
Orleans), organ of the Apostolate of the Sea, reports 
in its Nov.-Dec. issue that the U. S. Hierarchy has 
approved the establishing of an annual “Apostolate of 
the Sea Sunday.” Sunday, May 4, 1953 has been desig- 
nated for the first celebration of this day. Its purpose 
is to make parishes aware of their responsibilities for 
their seagoing parishioners. The entire issue of the 
News is devoted to this new annual observance. 


p> In a ceremony unprecedented in U. S. Catholic | 


history, an entire Orthodox parish of more than 200 
members, along with its pastor, made its submission 
to the Catholic Church on Dec. 7, in Akron, Ohio. 
Most Rev. Daniel Ivancho, Exarch of the Pittsburgh 
Diocese of the Greek Rite, received the submission of 
Rev. Gregory G. Berzinec and the people of the Ortho- 
dox parish of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary during a Solemn Divine Liturgy concelebrated 
by the Bishop and Fr. Berzinec. 

pe Christian Christmas Observance. A total of 34 U. S. 
cities had some form of public activity aimed at 
reminding citizens of the religious meaning of Christ- 
mas, according to reports carried by NC and Religious 
News Services during November and December and 
noted in this column Nov. 8, 15, 29 and Dec. 20... 
In Yugoslavia, said a Dec. 22 RNS dispatch from 
Trieste, Tito’s Government ordered Dec. 25 to be kept 
as a “normal working day.” 

p The many thousands of priests, religious and 
hospital nurses who care for the sick and dying will 
welcome a remarkably helpful 31l-page handbook 
by Sister Mary Berenice Beck, O.S.F., R.N., Ph.D., 
entitled Handmaid of the Divine Physician (Bruce, 
Milwaukee. $3). 

p The Newman Press, Westminster, Md., has issued 
a new edition of The White Harvest, a symposium on 
convert-making edited by Rev. John A. O’Brien and 
first published in 1927. ($2.75). C.K. 
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Building America’s health 


In spite of the high standard of living in the United 
States, there aren't enough doctors, nurses and hos- 
pitals to go around. Even if there were enough, a lot of 
people could not afford to pay for the expensive ser- 
vices they provide. That, in a nutshell, is the U. S. 
health problem. 

Whether you look at it from the viewpoint of simple 
humanity, of hard-headed economics or of intelligent 
defense strategy, everybody agrees that the problem 
cries for a solution. Yet, because the interests of many 
social groups are at stake, solutions proposed within 
the past decade have invariably provoked bitter con- 
troversy. The patient, the doctor, the taxpayer, the 
social worker, the citizen, the politician—all these and 
a dozen more have claims to advance and rights (real 


. or imaginary ) to protect. 
Catholic | rs 


The net result has been stalemate. At one extreme 
have stood the proponents of national compulsory 
health insurance under the aegis of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. At the other have lined up supporters of a 
voluntary insurance system under the control of the 


» American Medical Association and the American Hos- 
| pital Association. Reports have piled up, bills have 


been fought to death in Congress, and nothing much 
has been done. 

On December 18, Dr. Paul B. Magnuson, chairman 
of the President’s Commission on the Health Needs of 
the Nation, handed in to President Truman the first 
volume of the five-volume report entitled Building 
America’s Health. That volume, the result of a year’s 
intensive study and investigation, contains the recom- 
mendations of the 15-man commission. Its publication 
brings back into the headlines the explosive issue of 
the health needs of the American people and how best 
to meet them. 

The report starts out from the principle that all 
Americans should have access to comprehensive health 
services of high quality. It recognizes that this will 
necessitate a big expansion in the number of doctors, 
dentists, nurses and in physical plant—medical schools, 
hospitals, clinics. 

There are many thorny problems here, but perhaps 
the toughest job of the commission was to recommend 
ways of administering and paying for bigger and better 
health services. How pay for expanded facilities and 
continuing services without creating a bureaucracy 
which could endanger the basic liberties of both 
patient and physician? 

The commission believes that voluntary insurance 
plans can meet the needs of most people. To assist in 
the expansion and support of these voluntary plans and 
to look after those groups that need special assistance, 
such as the very-low-income groups or those subsisting 
on Old Age and Survivor's Insurance benefits, the re- 
port asks for the establishment of a cooperative Fed- 
eral-State-Regional plan. 

A Regional Health Authority, made up of repre- 
sentatives of all interests, with consumers of health 
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services in the majority, would preside, as the grass- 
roots unit, over a designated region of each State. Its 
chief job would be to “make arrangements for compre- 
hensive health services” for all eligible people within 
its area. The RHA would use funds collected from 
individuals, groups, employers, unions, farm or- 
ganizations, as well as from local government 
agencies, for the care of the indigents, from the 
State for the care of those for whom it was re- 
sponsible, and from the Federal Government for 
e care of those designated as Federal bene- 
ficiaries. 

Though RHA could function alone on a local, volun- 
tary basis, the report suggests that a State Health 
Authority be set up to provide “maximum support” to 
the regional body. The SHA would, among other 
things, assist in the establishment of the regional au- 
thorities, stimulate insurance plans approved by the 
RHA, receive Federal funds for the care of specified 
beneficiaries and pass them on to the proper RHA. It 
would also administer State funds assisting the work 
of the Regional Health Authority. 

Finally, it would be up to a Federal Health agency 
to set standards for such health-insurance plans as wish 
to participate in Federal assistance programs. FHA 
would be empowered to grant funds to States willing 
to put up an equal amount in support of an approved 
plan which would make health insurance available to 
all the people of the State. It could arrange to provide 
health insurance for those already dependent on the 
Federal Government, for example, for some 4.5 million 
beneficiaries of Old Age and Survivors Insurance. 

This by no means completes the story, but it does 
indicate the main tenor of the commission’s recommen- 
dations in this highly controversial matter of financing 
and administering a complete health plan. Most of the 
responsibility for organization and administration will 
remain on the regional level, with coordination, stimu- 
lation, the setting of minimum standards and the pro- 
visions of financial support on higher levels. 

No opinion of the over-all worth of the Magnuson 
Report can be given without further study, since the 
four volumes of evidence undergirding the recommen- 
dations have yet to appear. The report seems to stand 
halfway between the extremes of national compulsory 
insurance and loosely controlled voluntary insurance. 

Many “coulds” and “mights” in the report give the 
impression of the try-a-little-and-see approach. The 
commission specifically recommends that its Federal- 
State-Regional scheme be tried out first in a few se- 
lected regions as a pilot plan. The whole question still 
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bristles with points of conflict. Only after rather general 
agreement has been reached can any comprehensive 
health program succeed. 


Alternatives in Korea 


When President-elect Eisenhower takes office on Janu- 
ary 20, he will have to choose from among three 
possible military policies in Korea. He can pull out 
all the stops, thus involving us in a much enlarged 
war. He can continue the present war of attrition. Or 
he can decide on a limited offensive. 

General Eisenhower has already ruled out the first 
choice. After canvassing the situation in Korea and 
conferring at length with the men who are to be his 
Secretaries of State and of Defense, he has re-empha- 
sized the fact that the war in Korea is only one phase of 
the many-sided Communist threat to the free world. He 
has also reaffirmed the proposition that “there are 
many limitations in a war of this kind.” So he seems 
definitely to have concluded in favor of keeping the 
Korean war a limited war. 

On the other hand, the hope that we can wear out 
the enemy in Korea by a continued war of attrition 
seems to have lost most of its substance. Besides, 
General Eisenhower’s promise that “much will be 
done” to better our position is a clear indication that 
he has decided on a more positive program to put the 
United Nations on the offensive. Our commanders in 
Korea, as well as Admiral Radford, Commander in 
Chief of the U. S. Pacific Fleet, are all reported in 
favor of a more aggressive policy. 

A cautious offensive therefore seems to be the most 
likely course for the future. Within Korea itself, the 
objective of such an offensive would be to drive the 
enemy either back to the Yalu River or to some more 
defensible line at the narrow waist in the vicinity of 
Pyongyang. Among the ways of mounting such an 
offensive would be amphibious “end runs” similar to 
General MacArthur’s Inchon landings and airborne 
attacks behind enemy lines, both supplementing a big 
push up the peninsula. 

Outside Korea our forces might engage in diversion- 
ary tactics. Chiang Kai-shek’s forces might be permit- 
ted to launch more frequent hit-and-run raids from 
Formosa to the mainland. They might even be allowed 
to land in force at Tientsin, only 70 miles from Peiping. 
Then there is the possibility of an intensive naval 
blockade of the coast of China, with the purpose of 
cutting the flow of supplies from Europe and forcing 
the Communists to rely on the relatively low capacity 
of Russia’s Trans-Siberian Railway. The use of 
Chiang’s troops in Korea seems less likely, partly 
because President Rhee strenuously objects to this 
proposal. Apparently the Koreans do not want to run 
the risk of being swallowed up in the prolongation of 
the Chinese Civil War. 

Allowing the Communists to use the phony truce 
negotiations to build up their strength now seems to 
have been a mistake. The odds are now definitely in 
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favor of our taking a stronger line. At the same time, ( The 


this policy involves dangers and cannot be guaran- } 
teed to end the Korean war. Whatever happens, Mr, 
Eisenhower is convinced that we must see the thing 
through. Being a great commander himself, he can be 
trusted to do everything humanly possible to bring the 
war to a satisfactory conclusion. | 


Detecting subversives 


Voicing their opinion of our recent articles on Sen. 
Joseph R. McCarthy’s October 27 TV address, several 
correspondents have asked why America has not 
devoted itself to unearthing subversives instead of 
criticizing the Senator. 

The answer is very simple: the editors of this Review 
do not have access to the kind of information necessary 
to prove that a person suspected of being a subversive 
is really guilty. This evidence is hidden in inaccessible 
files. The FBI has accumulated a mass of such evi- 
dence. Private files, whether of individuals or of 
organizations, contain a lot of it, although those whose 
guilt might be established if their correspondence fell 
into the hands of investigators have probably destroyed 
much of the incriminating evidence by now. 

In any case, only authorized investigating agencies, 
staffed by full-time, professional investigators and 
empowered to issue subpoenas and to cite for con- 
tempt, can get at this hidden evidence. Even con- 
gressional committees, it should be remembered, do 
not have access to FBI files. Perhaps their most effec- 
tive weapon is to put witnesses on a spot where they 
have to invoke the protection of the Fifth Amendment, 
a recourse which is generally regarded as an admission 
of guilt. 

The function of a weekly review of opinion is there- 
fore limited to evaluating whatever evidence is made 
public. This gives us more than enough to do. For 
example, to decide the precise degree of Communist 
infiltration into the Institute of Pacific Relations one 
would have to analyze not only the 14-volume hearings 
of the McCarran Committee but all the publications, 
both books and periodicals, of IPR. Moreover, one 

would have to break the study down year by year, since 
membership in IPR at one period might be less sig- 
nificant than membership at another. 

Secret subversives are professionals at covering up 
their tracks. It took the Government eleven months to 
prove its case against Alger Hiss, and the whole case 
hinged on the decision of one witness, Whittaker 
Chambers, to tell all. 

As a matter of fact, this Review has said very little 
about Senator McCarthy’s charges for the simple 
reason that it could not evaluate them. What invited 
analysis of his Chicago speech was that he attacked 
a person of high standing, a Governor of Illinois, a 
Presidential candidate, and that the alleged evidence 
was ready to hand. In this instance our suspicion that 
Senator McCarthy was not very exact in his use of 
documents seemed to us to have been fully verified. 
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F OR MOST AMERICANS visiting Paris the Avenue 
de YOpéra means luxury shops and hotels, whereas 
the Quai d’Orsay means the French Ministry of 


> Foreign Affairs. Yet, where French North Africa is 


concerned, No. 5, Avenue de l’Opéra is infinitely more 
important than the Quai d’Orsay. For it houses the 
North African lobby; and it is there that for the last 
fifty years the Moroccan, Tunisian and Algerian poli- 
cies of successive French Governments have really 
been determined. 

In their official pronouncements, French politicians, 
from the President down, proclaim that their country’s 
Moroccan and Tunisian policies are motivated by con- 
cern for the well-being and advancement of the natives. 
In the inner councils of No. 5, Avenue de Opéra such 
pious platitudes provoke mirth, though they have to be 
made use of as a screen behind which the true aims 
of the lobby can be hidden. These aims differ greatly 
from those of the French Government and take little 
account of the interests of France in general. To the 
French taxpayer who has to foot the yearly deficit of 
the Moroccan budget, Morocco is a financial liability. 
For the lobby, Morocco is a source of perpetual enrich- 
ment. This is the crux of the entire North African 
problem. 

Lobbying in France means not merely influencing 
the Administration and the newspapers—often by the 
simple device of buying them outright—but also the 
distribution of favors to members of Parliament. So 
considerable sums of money are required. No single 
branch of the French economy is rich enough to run a 
successful lobby; and seldom do the interests of 
different business enterprises coincide sufficiently to 
warrant the founding of a single joint lobby. Only in 
the colonial possessions do industry and agriculture, 
commerce and finance pursue identical aims. They all 
derive equal profit from employing underpaid native 
labor and from receiving preferential treatment from 
the Administration. 

Morocco, which fell under French domination only 
in 1912, provided an ideal hunting field for the masters 
of the colonial lobby. The country was (and is) poten- 
tially very rich and practically unexploited. Other 
circumstances, too, favored the lobbyists. Whereas in 
France itself any given lobby has to face the criticism 
of a free public opinion, in Morocco native criticism is 


' not free to express itself. Moreover, in France any 


large-scale employer has to deal with trade unions. In 
Morocco native trade unions do not exist. 

French economic penetration of Morocco began 
in 1902, when the Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas first 


The clue to the adoption of public policies may often 
be found in the pressures exercised by powerful 
lobbies. In this challenging article Mr. Landau sees 
the hand of the North African lobby in France’s 
policies toward independence movements in Mo- 
rocco and Tunisia. Mr. Landau, an authority on 
Morocco, worked on Arab affairs for the British 
Foreign Office during World War II. 


became interested in that country. Today the bank 
owns most of Morocco—from railways to hotels, and 
from mines to road transport. It also has a decisive 
voice in the North African lobby. 

It is not finance alone, however, that forms the back- 
bone of the lobby. In a predominantly agricultural 
country, the foreign colonizer finds almost unlimited 
opportunities for enrichment. Soon after 1912, much 
land was taken away from its Moroccan proprietors 
and handed over either to big landowners or to smaller 
colons (settlers) who had come from France. This, 
however, does not mean that the colon ploughs a 
lonely furrow, far away from the lobby boss. One of 
the most influential men in the protectorate, M. Au- 
couturier, is an official spokesman of the ten or twelve 
thousand French colons, whom he represents in the 
Moroccan Council of Government. He is also president 
of both the Federation of Moroccan Agricultural 
Chambers and of the Commercial Bank of Morocco. 
Equally intimate are his relations with the oil indus- 
tries throughout North Africa. 

Besides the Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas, other 
banks have a hand in determining the lobby’s policies 
—among them the Mirabaud group, the Mallet concern 
and the Pennaroya, dependent upon the Rothschilds. 
Then there are a number of individual tycoons, such 
as Epinat, who controls some of Morocco’s largest 
commercial enterprises, and Schiaffino, who lends 
power to the lobby—politically through his ally, Senator 
Bourgeaud, and economically through his contro] of 
important shipping lines and of much of North Africa’s 
phosphate. 

However much these various groups and individuals 
may differ on this or that aspect of French politics, they 
act as one whenever their interest in the continuation 
of the French regime in North Africa is concerned. For 
only under such a regime can the present exploitation 
of these territories continue. In an independent 
Morocco and Tunisia, cheap native labor would cease, 
and foreign enterprises could compete with the French 
on a basis of complete equality. This explains why in 
Morocco the small French investor, both agricultural 
and commercial, always supports the lobby tycoons. 
Thanks to the lobby his standard of living is incom- 
parably higher than the one he would be enjoying in 
France—an elegant villa with a garden, several ser- 
vants, an automobile, summer holidays in Europe, 
official agricultural assistance, and so forth. Since many 
of the civil servants brought from France soon acquire 
private land or invest in Moroccan commercial enter- 
prises, they, too, share the interests of the lobby. 
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A decisive reason for the lobby’s great influence is 
that while its activities extend over three different 
countries—Morocco, Tunisia and Algeria—its aim is 
one and its activities are coordinated to perfection. 
What is perhaps most important is that the lobby’s 
financiers and the local administrators in the three 
regions are more often than not closely related with 
one another. Thus M. de Hautecloque, the Resident 
General of Tunisia, is the son-in-law of the late Am- 
bassador Conty, who was a leading figure in both 
Algerian and Tunisian railway companies. Francois 
Puaux, son of the former Resident General of Morocco, 
is an important member of the 


it would be wrong to imagine that this body represents } 
the views of France. It would be equally untrue to 
claim that in their strivings for independence the 
Moroccans and Tunisians are fighting France. What 
they are fighting is the private colonialism of the lobby 
and its stooges. In this fight the North Africans often 
have the support of many progressive-minded ele. } 
ments in France. 

It is no secret that for many years M. Schuman tried 
to oppose the lobby. Yet in the end he had to capitu- 
late, as had every French Foreign Minister before him. 

It is due chiefly to the lobby that the French 

Government decided not to ac- 


\e 





African division at the Quai 





d’Orsay, and was partly responsible 
for the shaping of France’s stillborn 
Tunisian policy in 1951. At the 
same time he is related to the 
Mallets, bankers with large invest- 





knowledge the competence of the 
UN General Assembly in the 
Moroccan and Tunisian disputes. 
It does not follow, however, that 
all French politicians approved of 
that policy. Quite recently Paul 

















ments throughout French North € . 
Africa. ~ 

The former “press lord,” Marcel 
Peyrouton, was Resident General 
not only of Morocco but also of 
Tunisia and Algeria. He has large financial interests in 
the Walter lead and zinc companies. Jacques Bardoux, 
besides being administrator of the Compagnie Gén- 
érale du Maroc et des Mines de Bouskoura, is also 
Vice President of the Foreign Affairs Committee in 
the French Assembly in Paris. Another pillar of the 
lobby who combines political office with vast economic 
interests is Sen. Henri Bourgeaud, one of Algeria’s 
big landowners, proprietor of the Dépéche Quotidi- 
enne and an important shareholder in Ciments Lafarge 
and Cigarettes Bastos. 

In the precarious and ever-shifting balance of power 
in the French Assembly in Paris, a small number of 
votes often decides the fate of the Government. Any 
incoming Premier has always to reckon with at least 
thirty votes controlled by the North African lobby. 
What makes this solid group particularly attractive 
to any Government is the fact that it will go along on 
almost any domestic or foreign policy, provided its 
“advice” on North Africa is accepted. 

Direct pressure upon the Government is only one 
among the lobby’s activities. Economic advice offered 
by its economic experts to Cabinet Ministers is another. 
In the last analysis, the Moroccan and Tunisian policies 
of every French Government are shaped by the lobby. 
This applies to an even greater degree to policies 
devised “on the spot,” that is, at Rabat in Tunis, and 
to administrative measures taken by the local authori- 
ties. Even directives issued by the Paris Government 
are interpreted locally according to lobby demands. 
During the Moroccan crisis of 1951, M. Schuman’s 
own speeches were censored or altogether suppressed 
by his subordinates in Rabat. 

However, one important factor must be borne in 
mind. Though French Governments may with greater 
or lesser willingness follow the demands of the lobby, 
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Boncour, a former Premier and 
Foreign Minister and today one of 
his country’s elder statesmen, wrote 











in the Populaire: 

Our best friends throughout 
the world are dismayed at our having become the 
prisoners of our own intransigence with regard 
to the competence of the UN. What a misfortune 
that our unstable policies and our divided Govern- 
ments forced us to adopt an attitude that com- 
pletely contradicts our own faith in the UN. 


It would seem indeed a misfortune that the lobby has 
succeeded in pushing France into an attitude that 
endangers the very future of the UN and the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. For however sympa- 
thetic the UN might be towards France, it cannot 
disregard the claims of the Arab-Asiatic bloc, which 
represents some 800 million people who have identified 
themselves with the Moroccan-Tunisian claims for 
independence. These claims are directed not against 
France but solely against an Administration that has 
been maneuvered into the position of becoming the 
lobby’s spokesman. It hardly makes sense that the 
vested interests of so small a minority should be 
allowed to sow dissension among old allies, and create 
a situation that at any moment might endanger the 
peace of the Western world. 

We have just seen such a situation arising in the 
UN debate on Morocco. Under pressure from the 
lobby, the French Government practically forced the 
American delegation to play a somewhat ambiguous 
part in the debate. A resolution was passed on 
December 17 that pleased neither the Arab-Asian 
group nor the Latin Americans, who had been induced 
to water down their own formula. The final stand 
taken by the UN hardly increased its prestige, nor 
did it contribute to an improvement in international | 
relations. Yet those responsible for the anticlimax were 
not present at the UN meeting in New York. They had 
remained all the while in Paris, at No. 5, Avenue de 
YOpéra. 
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German Catholics 
defy Red threats 





Helene E. Froelicher 





Braun TODAY, seven years after the close of the 
Second World War, is still a scene of utter destruction. 
Especially in the Eastern Sector, around the Pots- 
damerplatz, I was shocked to see the ruins of this war- 
torn city, worse than in any other place I had visited. 
However, it was not the results of the terrific bombard- 
ment which I had come to see; rather, I had come with 
the hope of finding that the people of Berlin could 
forget the bitterness of defeat and rebuild not only 
materially but spiritually as well. 

Thus it was profoundly moving to see, amidst all 
the destruction, a multitude of people arriving from 
all over Germany and some neighboring countries to 
take part in the 75th German Catholic Congress 
(Katholikentag), August 19-24. Lasting a total of five 
days, it took as its focal point the motto “God Lives.” 
This simple thought was brought out powerfully to 
the people of Berlin by huge posters displayed 
throughout the city. They depicted Christ, arms out- 
stretched, a picture of hope and confidence, with the 
two words “God Lives.” In this decisive hour of history 
German Catholics threw the challenge of a Living 
God to a distressed world. 

The spirit of sacrifice and courage shown during 
the Congress was typified by the 80,000 people who 
came from the Russian Zone. The Communists tried 
to prevent this by forbidding special train service, 
even by holding back letters of invitation sent to the 
Eastern Zone. To this the people answered: “Now we 
will go all the more.” Many came by bicycle, some 
even walked. One man came 180 miles on foot, fainting 
from sheer exhaustion upon finally arriving in Berlin. 
He might be called the symbol of thousands of others 
who did their utmost to make the pilgrimage to Berlin. 
These were the little people of Germany, awakened by 
the growing persecution and strengthened by the 
spirit of the Church Militant to make this public 
demonstration of their faith. The message they re- 
ceived at the Congress was: “Hold fast to your faith— 
we are close to you.” 

The Congress was opened by Prince von Léwen- 
stein, president of the Central Committee, who ex- 
claimed: “Thank God for our decision to come to 
Berlin. Thank God that we did not allow ourselves to 
be frightened.” His committee deserves the highest 
praise for its magnificent organization. I mention 
only the 1.7 million meals which were distributed, 





Mrs. Froelicher is founder of the Crusade for More 
Fruitful Preaching and Hearing of the Word of God, 
a movement blessed by Pope Pius XI. 


gratis, during this Congress to those from the Eastern 
Zone. 

During the ensuing days it was a wonderful experi- 
ence to listen to speakers eager to strengthen Christian 
resistance in the midst of modern paganism. The sub- 
jects chosen for discussion were based on fundamental 
problems, on the great struggle between God and 
materialism. Dealing with the existence of God were 
such topics as “I am the Lord Thy God,” “God saves 
man” and “I know that You are my Father.” 

But the main work was done in ten so-called “work- 
ing groups.” I took part in the tenth group, which had 
as its topic “God’s Kingdom knows no boundaries.” 
Its meeting place was the internationally famous 
Canisius College of the Jesuits. It was a high-spirited, 
enthusiastic gathering led by Msgr. Nicholas Mund of 
Aachen. Its short lectures and discussions showed that 
God’s Kingdom includes all nations and races, reach- 
ing also to other churches. Being a convert myself, I 
was delighted to hear, for instance, about the growing 
Una Sancta movement (ecumenical conference be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants), founded by Rev. 
Max Joseph Metzger, who died in a Nazi concentration 
camp. 

I was invited to speak on the subject “How lay 
people in America bring God into daily life.” I spoke 
generally about Catholic movements in America, é.g., 
the Christophers, stressing the many converts, religious 
vocations, our Catholic schools, the great participation 
of men in Eucharistic life (in many countries in 
Europe mostly women fill the pews in the churches), 
flourishing Catholic literature, the Family Rosary for 
the Conversion of Russia and other movements. 

My speech, which was broadcast over the radio, 
received a warm welcome. I was surprised to see the 
great interest of my listeners in America and its relig- 
ious life. Many came to me afterwards to thank me 
for what America had done for them since the end 
of the war. As this gratitude does not belong to me, I 
would like to pass it on to the good people of America. 

The men and women from behind the Iron Curtain 
envy us Americans, who can work without fear in a free 
world. They gave me through their sad stories a little 
glimpse of the other side of the Curtain. Never will I 
forget their anxious faces when they asked: “What 
will America do to resist aggressive materialism?” 
I felt very small when looking at these brave fighters 
of our days, for many who came to the Congress were 
in danger of losing their positions. A young teacher, 
who was heart and soul in the fervent spirit of the 
Congress, told me how he lies awake at night worrying 
whether he has not said a word too much to his pupils, 
fearing the wrath of the Communists. It was also 
deeply moving to see so many visitors from the Eastern 
Zone waiting in long lines in front of a bookstore, 
spending their last penny to satisfy their great spiritual 
hunger. 

Youth also came in great numbers from the East 
and West, spending their nights in tents, saying: “We 
are looking for spiritual food—never mind if we don’t 
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get a hot meal.” With rapt attention they listened to 
a most enlightening address on “Thou shalt not have 
strange gods before Me.” 

East and West meet in Berlin—an outpost beyond 
the Iron Curtain—where the fight between two worlds 
is on, sharp and unrelenting. It was therefore the 
difficult task of this Congress to rise above all discord 
and to proclaim the unity and universality of faith in 
the living God. This was understood by both Catholics 
and Protestants. A representative of the Protestant 
Churches, Prises Kreyssig, was greeted with enthu- 
siasm when he spoke on the theme “Are we not 
brothers?” Many Protestants took part in the Congress 
and opened their houses to Catholics. Archbishop 
(now Cardinal-designate) Joseph Wendel of Munich, 
for example, lived in Berlin in the house of the 
Protestant bishop, Dr. Dibelius. 

I was also deeply impressed by a tremendous 
demonstration given in memory of the martyrs of the 
Nazi persecution. In a most eloquent speech the 
chaplain of the Berlin prisons, who had strengthened 
sO many victims to meet torture and death, warned 
the people of darker days that still might come, 
exclaiming: “This is what happens to a nation whose 
government has become godless.” 

No one who witnessed the scene on the last Sunday 
afternoon, in the immense Olympia-Stadium filled with 
over 200,000 people, with thousands more waiting 
outside, can forget the solemn arrival of the twenty- 
one bishops and the consoling message of Bishop 
Joseph Weskamm of Berlin, who said: “I cannot give 
an exact answer to those [from the Eastern Zone] 
who often pull at my sleeves, pleading: “Bishop, what 
will happen to our children?’ In turn I ask: ‘Are you 
always as good Christians as you should be?’” 

During this assembly in the stadium the dark clouds 
obscuring the eastern sky were finally driven away by 
the sun. It seemed like a hopeful sign that God was 
watching over us. 

That evening, as I saw the thousands of lighted 
candles in the big Olympia-Stadium during a Holy 
Hour of Prayer and Reparation, I realized that these 
were days of grace given to a country that had gone 
through the difficult Nazi period, a terrific bombard- 
ment and painful hunger, and now is threatened by 
Russia. And as I listened to the president, Mrs. Klause- 
ner, wife of the famous Dr. Erich Klausener, one of the 
first victims of the Nazis, and watched the eager faces 
around me, I felt that this Congress had become of 
deep historical significance, not only for the West but 
even more for the East. 

Yes, God lives also behind the Iron Curtain. Thou- 
sands who came from the Russian Zone will keep Him 
now more than ever in their hearts and families, 
zealous to pass on the message of the Living God to 
other fearless souls. It is only this strong Christian 
resistance and undaunted faith that will save the world. 
The people suffering persecution show us the way, 
but also look to us for encouragement. Are we in 
America worthy of their confidence? 
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In our Nov. 22 issue (p. 
209) Fr. Hartnett criticized 
Sen. Joseph McCarthy for 
alleging in his Oct. 27 
speech that the Daily 
Worker favored Gov. Stev- 
enson over Gen. Eisen- 
hower in the election. In 
our Dec. 18 issue we car- 
ried a reply from Sen. McCarthy, the text of the Daily 
Worker article on which he had based his assertion, 
and a discussion of both by Fr. Hartnett. A further 
discussion by Fr. Hartnett appeared in our issue for 
Dec. 20. We give below excerpts from the score or 
more of letters our readers sent us on this question. 
Opinion was pretty evenly divided. 























Congratulations on your very complete coverage of 
one allegation in Sen. McCarthy’s Oct. 27 address. 
Were it not for your treatment of the subject, we who 
have neither the time nor access to the source material 
could never check on such misstatements. 

Glenshaw, Pa. CHarLEs W. Parry 


At a time when Catholics and the Catholic Church are 
so often unfairly accused of fascism by writers and 
speakers who use the same techniques which Sen. 
McCarthy indulges in, it seems to me specially im- 
portant to insist on responsible and honest use of 
documents and references. 

Your article demonstrated perfectly the dangerous 
distortions the Senator works into his public utter- 
ances. A good friend of his told me, in justification of 
Mr. McCarthy’s methods: “You have to fight fire with 
fire.” Those who have had the misfortune to live in 
Hitler’s Germany know how terrible the consequences 
of the Senator’s methods can be. 

Sen. McCarthy and his friends insist that this is the 
way to fight communism. The fact that communism 
cannot spread where social justice prevails seems to 
have been overlooked by them. 

(Rev.) CuristopHER E. Futtman, O.S.B. 

Madison, Wis. 


The letter of Sen. McCarthy to you uses some blunt 
but true words. It may not be a scholarly document. 
It can easily be riddled by a Jesuit editor because of 
interchange of words—“editorial” and “article.” That 
to me is inconsequential. 

What is true and important is that a Catholic maga- 
zine has consistently written of Sen. McCarthy in an 
insulting and derogatory manner, when it would seem 
that all the power and influence of such a publication 
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should be backing Sen. McCarthy in his work against 
Communist influences in the State Department. 
Milwaukee, Wis. (Mrs.) KATHERINE FROMMELT 


{ really admire your courage, for you will inevitably 
come away from your task with a little mud on you. 
But it’s worth the effort. It’s a question of morality, 
of moral and immoral means. Some people seem to 
forget that the end doesn’t justify the means—even 
when you are fighting communism. If Sen. McCarthy’s 
methods violate the commandment against bearing 
false witness, then he is using immoral means, which 
we must condemn as roundly in him as we would 
condemn them in Joe Stalin. We can't play favorites 
with the moral law just because a man is fighting 
something we don’t like. 
Lake Village, Ark. (Rev.) Leon Sunuivan, O.F.M. 


Fr. Hartnett’s attitude towards Sen. McCarthy has 
been a cause of concern to me. It appears to savor too 
much of personal and partisan feeling. 

I have never approved of Sen. McCarthy’s manner, 
feeling that he has been both imprudent and incon- 
siderate, alienating many and defeating much of the 
very good which he strove to accomplish. Nevertheless, 
I have felt that he has been, for the most part, sub- 
stantially correct and sincere. 

San Mateo, Calif. CHARLES J. MACGREGOR 


How Sen. McCarthy can accuse you of “vicious false- 

hoods,” and at the same time submit such a photostat 

as his proof that Gov. Stevenson was backed by Com- 

munists is beyond my comprehension. The kind thing 

to say of him is that he does not understand what he 

reads. EILEEN CARPINO 
Martins Ferry, Ohio. 


Why do you have to try the patience of your readers? 
Why the gruesome autopsy on an election cadaver— 
Sen. McCarthy’s anti-Stevenson speech? 

Instead of taking the negative attitude to Sen. 
McCarthy that it does, America could be a leader in 
exposing communism among editors and columnists 
and college professors. So much of your writing gives 
me the impression that you are afraid of stepping on 
their toes. (Rev. ) THomas SuLiivan, C.S.V. 

Aberdeen, S. D. 


One cannot but feel a sense of shock that a man who 
describes himself as “an ardent Catholic,” one “with 
a great respect for the priesthood,” should accuse 
priests of doing a “vicious smear job” on him and of 
indulging in “vicious falsehoods.” 

For myself, I prefer the truthfulness of AMERICA to 
that of the Senator from Wisconsin, thus, I suppose, 
aligning myself, according to the Senator’s standards, 
with “the greatest enemy of not only the Catholic 
Church, but our entire civilization.” At any rate, I shall 
be in good company. James V. Hayes 

New York, N. Y. 


Not being a reader of the Daily Worker, I have little 
first-hand information about the views the paper 
expressed about candidates and issues during the 
recent political campaign. However, in so far as the 
article Sen. McCarthy quoted is concerned, I believe 
it may be construed definitely as an “OK” to vote for 
Stevenson. JaMes M. Dress 
New York, N. Y. 


What awful crime has Sen. Joseph McCarthy per- 
petrated that you pursue him so relentlessly? All I 
can see is that he shouted from the housetops the 
danger to our country as well as to our Church. 
Jackson Heights, N. Y. Anna E. REGAN 


I see that you are still crying over the defeat of your 
candidate, Gov. Stevenson. Why don’t you write an 
article on “the big doubt” as used by Harry S. Truman 
during the past campaign? Sen. McCarthy seems to 
have your number, as proved by his recent article. 

St. Paul, Minn. Epwarp C. Gress, M.D. 


As a Catholic from Wisconsin, it did my heart good 
to read the exchange and to see how effectively the 
Senator's claims can be demolished if his “documenta- 
tion” is exposed to critical view. 

It is wrong to accuse the Senator of resorting to 
“the Big Lie.” His method is that of the little distortion 
—using phrases out of context, ignoring contradictory 
evidence, presenting his “quotations” in a highly 
charged setting, etc. And as these little distortions 
mount up, the effect is every bit as damaging as any 
“the Big Lie” could achieve while being far less 
susceptible of effective rebuttal. | Gorpon C. ZAHN 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Your comments on Sen. McCarthy have been read in 
our family with exceedingly deep interest. 

In the Senator’s letter he speaks of himself as an 
“ardent Catholic.” Yet is it not a matter of conscience 
for a Catholic to refrain from making unproven 
charges? (Mrs. ) ErHeL OWEN MERRILL 

Oconomowoc, Wis. 


Congratulations on your article concerning Sen. 
McCarthy and Gov. Stevenson. 
Keep up the excellent work in bringing unbiased 
factual information to the American public. 
Glenview, IIl. Rosert J. DowNinc 


Editors like you make it very very easy to understand 

how all the Catholic countries go Communist. You 

should be on the Daily Worker. Ep Kirwin 
Albany, N. Y. 


The vindictiveness of Sen. McCarthy’s personal attack 
prompts me to believe you would appreciate a note 
of support for your position, which is incontrovertible, 
not alone to you, but to many others. 

Monroe, La. Lewis T. HAux Jr. 
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Quebec letter 


Quite a few important events have taken place in 
Quebec since our last letter. The international Pax 
Romana organization held its international gathering 
this year in Montreal. For three days l'Université de 
Montréal played host to the various Pax Romana per- 
sonalities and members. The delegates also spent a 
day at Ottawa, the nation’s capital, and at Quebec City. 
Rosaire Beaulé, l'Université de Montréal law student, 
is the president of the movement’s student section. 

August brought the startling news that Les Com- 
pagnons, Montreal's famous French-Canadian drama 
group, were calling it a day. A protesting outcry 
went up from the French Press and the lovers of the 
theatre, but all to no avail. Les Compagnons simply 
ceased to exist, and so the Canadian theatre movement 
has received a serious setback. Here was a group that 
had in its fifteen busy years of life become an intimate 
part of Montreal’s entertainment world and a stimu- 
lating contributor to Catholic drama. Les Compagnons 
had won the Canadian Drama Festival twice and had 
received high praise from England’s Robert Speaight 
and France’s Michel Saint-Denis (son-in-law of the 
great Copeau). 

Pére Legault, the director of the troupe and a well- 
known Canadian theatre figure, attributed this sudden 
eclipse to financial problems. Quality theatre, espe- 
cially of a Christian kind, he said, is a losing proposi- 
tion. It cannot pay its own way. That is why so many 
European counterparts of Les Compagnons receive 
governmental subsidies to cover the annual deficits. 
Therefore Les Compagnons have had to draw their 
curtain and bow off the Montreal stage. Will they be 
back? Pére Legault says “perhaps.” 

September saw the passing of a famous Canadian 
patriot, Henri Bourassa. One of Canada’s all-time out- 
standing orators, Henri Bourassa gained wide recog- 
nition and praise throughout the country. Founder of 
Montreal’s Le Devoir (1910) and a very prominent 
member of the Canadian Government for many years, 
he has left as part of his legacy numerous pamphlets 
and articles in English and French on a variety of 
subjects: politics, French-English relations in Canada, 
bills of Parliament, the press, capitalism, communism, 
patriotism, marriage and divorce, etc. A tireless cham- 
pion of what he believed in, Henri Bourassa tempered 
all his jousting with charity and justice, and he died the 
death of a good Christian warrior in the presence of 
one of his two priest sons. 

Canadian television has definitely launched itself. 
Montreal and Toronto, the two largest Canadian cities, 
have their studios. At present the Canadian Govern- 
ment controls television, but private companies will be 
allowed to operate at a later date. The TV set-up is 
typically Canadian. The number of program-hours is 
as yet limited, but the quality is good. After the first 
five weeks of operation, audience reaction declared 
itself in favor of about seventy-five per cent of the 
programs. 
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It seems likely that some American programs will be 
imported, but exactly when no one can say. American 
and Canadian television officials have not been able 
to agree on terms as yet. Montreal’s sending radius 
of 50 miles caters to about 27,000 sets. Toronto, with 
a 90-mile station range which embraces several other 
large Canadian towns and Buffalo, N. Y., reaches well 
over 100,000 sets. As a matter of fact, television has 
enjoyed wide popularity in and around Toronto for 
some years now, since many of the New York stations 
are close enough to be picked up. 

A couple of other items. Gratien Gélinas has joined 
hands with a Montreal film company to produce a 
filmed version of his eminently successful French- 
Canadian play Tit-Coq (cf. AM. 8/26/50). The com- 
pany has just finished shooting the film, which will be 
released next February. It ought to get a warm 
reception in Quebec theatres. 

Bruce Hutchison, one of Canada’s most popular 
writers and a recognized authority on Canadian poli- 
tics and economics, produced another book in Novem- 
ber, The Incredible Canadian, a skilfully-written 
biography of Canada’s world-renowned Prime-Minister 
Mackenzie King, who died in 1950. Mr. Hutchison’s 
analysis shows a profound study of documents and a 
personal, intimate knowledge of King. His disclosures 
are often frank and rough but usually to the point. No 
doubt The Incredible Canadian is headed for the 
Canadian best-seller class—even newspaper editorials 
are paying homage to it. Bruce Hutchison, author of 
Canada, The Unknown Country; The Fraser; etc., 
is a West Coast Canadian and director of the Victoria 
Times. 

Montreal has been fortunate in having a first-rate 
English Catholic book store with a bit of character 
to it for some years now. How heartening, then, it is 
to see the Campion Book Shop embarking on a real 
expansion program, already with a good measure of 
success. Part of the new push is Campion’s Brag 
(named after Blessed Edmund Campion’s famous 
“brag” to Queen Elizabeth in the sixteenth century), 
the shop’s book notes, an intelligent, witty publication 
rather like Sheed & Ward’s Own Trumpet. 

Ancus J. MAcDOUGALL 





Rev. Angus Macdougall, S.J. is completing his theo- 
logical studies at [Immaculée Conception, Montreal. 
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A Carol of the Hay 
In sunny meadows 
Grass and clover 
Withered and dried 


Barren and dull 

Till the midnight hour, 
Then the withered hay 
Bore a radiant Flower. 


When the scythe passed over. 


Long it lay 

In the dark hay loft; 
Months dragged on— 
In the cattle croft, 


Flung to a crib 


Where the mild beasts pass, 


There it fell 


Between ox and ass. 


Like withered grass 
With barb and briar, 
My heart lies barren 
In the byre. 


Mother, lay Him 
In it anew, 


That Love may bloom 


For Him—and you. 


SISTER MARY OF THE VISITATION 





Life of the Titan 





MICHELANGELO, HIS LIFE AND 
HIS ERA 





By Giovanni Papini. Dutton. 532p. 
$10 


The Dantean accolade to Virgil of 
“il lungo studio e il grande amore,” 
applies equally well to the long study 
and great love that permeates this 
tribute of Giovanni Papini to Michel- 
angelo. “It is my opinion that it is 
worth any effort to throw even one 
beam of light on even one moment in 
the life of such a man, called no less 
than Michelangelo.” 

Papini set himself two goals in 
Michelangelo: to dispel the legend “of 
the alleged raging, wild anchorite, 
isolated in a world of his own”; and, 
by inquiring into the lives of every 
man, woman or child who ever crossed 
Michelangelo’s path, to limn the giant 
spirit of the man against the colorful 
background of his era. In the first in- 
stance, the author has fulfilled his 
purpose. The figure of Michelangelo 
steps forth from the pages as anything 
but a hermit or a misanthrope in his 
dealings with family, servants, friends, 
loyal disciples, the celebrated and the 
unknown. 

In fact, Michelangelo’s tragedy is 
like Pascal’s, “the misery and the 
greatness of man,” a dualism that 
overcast the lives of the French think- 
er and the Italian artist. In life, 
Michelangelo’s extraordinary capacity 
for love received at best but a poor 
return. In art, the genius who was 
essentially a sculptor was forced time 
and again to produce under protest 
masterpieces in the fields of painting 
and architecture. 

While Papini has succeeded ad- 
mirably in portraying even the re- 
motest passing human contact in 
Michelangelo’s life, he could not quite 
carry off the portrayal of the era. The 


185 short chapters have somewhere 
lost their pageantry. They are told 
much like a rosary of notes scientifi- 
cally strung together in chronological 
order. The drama in this most dra- 
matic of lives in this most dramatic of 
times loses much of its weight and 
power by being packaged in parcels 
that are too small. 

This is not to say that Michelangelo 
makes dull or uninteresting reading. 
On the contrary, Papini’s appreciations 
of the various works of the artist are 
a lyric immersion in the work of art 
itself. His interpretation of the Pieta 
(“the left hand, rather than intent 
upon a caress, is extended as that of 
a poor woman begging alms”), of the 
David (“The Florentines understood 
the work better than Vasari when they 
dubbed it ‘the Giant’”), of the Last 
Judgment and all the rest, emanate 
from the heart and mind of a man 
who has studied long, assimilated and 
learned to love. 

Miss Loretta Murnane’s translation 
is quite good. The printing by Dutton 
slipped up by one stroke when Pope 
Julius II appears in place of Julius III 
on page 472. The 33 photographic il- 
lustrations are truly superb. 

Victor R. YANITELLI 


Diplomacy: two styles 





TURBULENT ERA 





By Joseph C. Grew. Houghton Mif- 
flin. 1,526p. Two Vols. $15 


If it is at all true that the United 
States wins every war but loses the 
peace, then it’s about time we ex- 
amined the entire structure of our dip- 
lomatic corps. If it is true, as Mr. 
Grew states, that our ambassadors 
have in the past been “the laughing 
stock” of Europe, then these two vol- 
umes will have at least the salutary 
effect of pointing up our weaknesses 
in the critical field of diplomacy. 





BOOKS 











Nothing would please Mr. Grew 
more. For four decades, he has 
watched the growth of our Foreign 
Service, at whose birth he assisted. He 
urged that it be free of political party 
domination, and that the criterion for 
appointment be a civil-service ex- 
amination, not a political campaign 
contribution. 

This, plus the intelligence and 
common sense that he brought into 
our international relations, has been 
the imprint of our best career dip- 
lomat.” It was reflected in the plaudits 
of the foreign nations wherever he 
served and became familiar to the 
American people through the news re- 
leases of the late 1930’s and the 
author’s other work, My Ten Years in 
Japan. 

To enter the Foreign Service, Mr. 
Grew had to shoot a tiger. This 
amusing incident began a happy pub- 
lic career and quick rise from official 
clerk in Egypt to Under-Secretary of 
State in the Coolidge Administration 
and finally to the post of Ambassador 
to Japan. 

During those world-shattering years, 
Mr. Grew kept a diary. As of today, 
he has filled thirty-one volumes with 
his personal recollections of many of 
the major events of this century. From 
these and other notes the present two 
volumes are compiled. 

As in any diary, there is much 
that’s unsatisfying. It is chatty, ex- 
uberant, and “thoroughly indiscreet.” 
The early insertions especially are con- 
cerned with items of no consequence, 
weak in cohesion and stultifying in 
number. Many of these comments the 
author himself rejects as immature, 
“with a tendency to redundancy and 
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superlatives;” the purpose in letting 
them see the light of day is certainly 
vague. It does no one much good, for 
instance, to be discussing today “the 
inherent barbarity of the German 
race” and in such sections the author 
is frank to admit “this is a lot of gos- 
sip, is it notP—but I hope it may in- 
terest you.” The failure is one of 
editing and the danger is that the 
casual reader will not wade through 
two hundred such pages to reach the 
really vital and worth-while reports of 
the American Commission to Negoti- 
ate Peace in 1918, the account of the 
development of modern Turkey, and 
the Pacific phase of the second world 
war. 

Turbulent Era attempts only “to be 
helpful in furnishing a little color and 
atmosphere to a particular scene of 
the past.” Actually, much more is 
achieved. There is here the tabulation 
of the growth of an infant diplomatic 
corps, the human-interest story behind 
names and incidents that for most of 
us are now dull history, and the soft 
melody of a personal family life per- 
meating the crash of two eras. 

The slow, grueling work of inter- 
national diplomacy, endless and often 
fruitless conferences, and the experi- 
ence of seeing long-developed plans 
discarded by a Foreign Minister be- 
cause of “a bad night or a state of 
indigestion,” is a labor of love with 
little glamor or reward. In attempting 
to effect an understanding with Japan, 
for example, Mr. Grew constantly 
cabled our State Department both the 
needs and the sensitivities of the prob- 
lem. Much of this will be unknown to 
the reader, who will doubtless share 
Mr. Grew’s discouragement and _ in- 
credulity at Secretary of State Hull’s 
later revelation that he never read the 
messages. 

This picture of the ineptness of our 
State Department in the face of Jap- 
anese hopes to avoid a conflict with 
this country, is in itself no small in- 
dictment of our twentieth-century dip- 
lomacy. What was clearly lacking was 
a sufficient number of experienced 
diplomats—diplomats like Ambassador 
Grew, who could foresee as he did 
two great tragedies of our generation: 
the spread of Bolshevism over Europe 
and the “surprise attack” on Pearl 
Harbor. Joun F. X. Invinc 





LYING IN STATE 


By Stanton Griffis. Doubleday. 315p. 
$3.75 





The businessman in government has 
long been a controversial figure and 
the exploits of Stanton Griffis are not 
likely to make him less so. An eminent 
Wall Street figure, chairman of the 
executive committee of Paramount 


Pictures, a director of Madison Square 
Garden and owner of the Brentano 
bookstores, Mr. Griffis had his first 
public experience, in the role of special 
negotiator with Sweden in 1944, when 
he successfully obtained an agreement 
which deprived the German war ma- 
chine of vital ball-bearings. This was 
followed by his appointment as OWI 
film coordinator and a spell as Red 
Cross director in the Pacific Theater. 

In August, 1947, the author of 
these memoirs became our Ambassa- 
dor to Poland. There, as in his later 
ambassadorial assignments in Egypt, 
Argentina and Spain, Griffis applied 
a back-slapping technique to his tasks. 
“Rightly or wrongly,” he writes of his 
Argentine experiences, “I decided to 
proceed with the policy of attempting 
to attract flies with honey and not 
with vinegar.” 

















Unfortunately for Mr. Griffis, his 
method was not adequate for the 
game of international politics, as he 
finally realized when Peron closed 
down La Prensa despite repeated as- 
surances to the American ambassador 
that a free press would be allowed. 
Mr. Griffis was successful in the ball- 
bearing matter, in persuading France 
to reinstate a critical American jour- 
nalist, and in smuggling a Polish patri- 
ot out of his country to freedom. 

In larger matters he achieved little, 
however, for the praginatic approach 
of the successful businessman is a 
puny weapon with which to face the 
zeal of communists and the deep na- 
tionalism of the dictators. It is dis- 
tressing to find unconsciously revealed 
in this book the author’s nearly total 
lack of understanding of the nature 
of the forces against which he was 
contending. Perhaps it is well to have 
this record, however, at least as an 
object-lesson illustrating the danger of 
believing that the talents required to 
direct the current of human affairs 
are identical with those employed in 
making money. 

A minor irritation in reading Mr. 
Griffis’ rather breezy memoirs is the 
pervasive egotism of a man who 
quotes praises of himself and is so 
convinced of his own importance that 
he can title a chapter “The Iron Cur- 
tain and I Descend on Poland.” 

M. D. REGAN 
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The winning of our West 





THE COURSE OF EMPIRE 





By Bernard DeVoto. Houghton, Mif- 
flin. 647p. $6 


Bernard DeVoto’s latest study of the 
westward progress of the United 
States is the third of his investigations 
into the subject. Actually, it is the 
introductory volume of a trilogy. In his 
initial work, Year of Decision, Mr. De- 
Voto stressed developments in a single 
year, 1846; while his second, Across 
the Wide Missouri, dealt with events 
taking place in the 1830's in a limited 
geographic area. 

There is nothing limited about the 
present volume, It overspreads most of 
North America for a period of nearly 
800 years. It is an account of the ac- 
quisition of geographical knowledge 
of the continent. It is the history of 
hundreds of brave adventurers, from 
the earliest Spanish explorers in their 
search for the elusive treasures of the 
southern United States to the Lewis 
and Clark expedition. 

With little information and quan- 
tities of misinformation available 
about the geography of the New 
World, the continent represented a 
challenge to human knowledge and 
endeavors. The location of rivers, 
lakes and mountains and their sizes, 
depths, distances and heights were un- 
known in the movement of expansion 
and occupation. 

Mr. DeVoto carefully traces the 
routes of countless explorers, traders, 
trappers and cartographers in their 
quest for information. He relates leg- 
ends and myths about the geography 
and reveals the empirical efforts to 
replace fancy with fact. 

His own observations and comments 
are part of a discussion of references 
and sources that total seventy pages. 
He has exploited a great amount of 
source material and made many new 
evaluations. There is nothing new 
about his interpretation of missionary 
activity in the New World. Indeed, 
he adheres to estimates as old as those 
of Francis Parkman about the Jesuit 
influence. The author gives a modern 
touch to Parkman’s prejudice by ref- 
erences to the “Jesuit international.” 

Mr. DeVoto believes in thorough- 
ness, and this belief, at times, makes 
his approach overwhelming. More- 
over, his literary inclinations prevent 
him from writing clearcut and un- 
adorned prose. One frequently be- 
comes conscious of the strain for liter- 
ary effect. The book, while a com- 
prehensive survey of the subject, lacks 
some of the valuable and original 
qualities characteristic of the author's 
earlier studies. 

Wituiam G. TyRRELL 
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Law respecting culture 





THE TAMING OF THE NATIONS 





By F. S. C. Northrop. Macmillan. 
8362p. $5. 


I must caution the reader who borrows 
this book from the local library that 
he or she will have to renew the loan 
a few times before completing it, that 
the reading of some sections will be 
slow but profitable, the reading of 
others slow and unintelligible, and 
that the temptations to cast it aside 
will be many. Those, at least, were my 
reactions to Professor Northrop’s study 
of the cultural bases of international 
policy. 

Let me attempt to brief the reader 
on the professor's position. In this 
atomic age there must be a world law 
supported by police action. The UN is 
helpless, even though its action in 
Korea was one of the great decisions 
of this century. The UN is helpless be- 
cause its basic principles and instru- 
ments are only nominally accepted by 
the nations. The legally organized 
world community must have a law 
that recognizes, respects and protects 
the living laws of the world’s five ma- 
jor cultures: Asian (non-Aryan Hindu, 
Buddhist, Taoist, Confucian), Islamic, 
African, Western Christian and Com- 
munist. 

The content of these cultures, that 
of Africa excepted, and the living laws 
of the peoples of each culture are ex- 
plained chapter by chapter. What we 
are witnessing, we are told, is not a 
resurgence of nationalism that divides 
peoples into conflicting states, but a 
resurgence of cultures that unifies po- 
litical communities. The Western Eu- 
ropean Union is offered as the best 
example of political unity through cul- 
ture. The cultural force behind this 
political union (with Spain included— 
an inclusion the author favors—the 
union covers the same territory as 
Charlemagne’s empire) is “a secularly 
led, Roman Catholic, continental Eu- 
ropean culture” that is, at the same 
time, a repudiation of Luther’s identi- 
fication of the Christian man with a 
tribal or provincially geographical 
group. The author points out, too, 
how the Moslem culture is unifying 
the Arab and Islamic nations, and how 
the ideology of a common culture 
binds the Commonwealth of Nations. 

Sound international policy must be 
accommodated to these differing cul- 
tures. But the Northrop philosopher's 
stone for taming nations is not without 
its flaws. A few will be indicated. 

His exposition of Christian culture 
is faulty. The legacy of Greece and 
Rome is overprized, whereas the most 
important element is entirely ignored 


—that God Incarnate gave to man a 
body of revealed truths and gave cus- 
tody of them to a spiritual society He 
established. This is the element that 
provides a valid criterion for the com- 
parison of cultures. 

Then, by insisting that the culture 
of a given people is not the business of 
anyone else, including the UN, and by 
positing that the world law must re- 
spect and protect the living laws of all 
cultures, Northrop has made his world 
law backed by police action more im- 
potent than the UN. 

The forced imposition of material- 
ism by world revolution is of the es- 
sence of the Communistic culture. 
This is no aggression from their point 
of view; it is a dictate of their culture. 
It is aggression to oppose it. That is 
why Vishinsky is claiming today in the 
UN that the United States is the ag- 
gressor in Korea. As I understand 
Northrop, Vishinsky has a case. That 
is more than a flaw in the philos- 
opher’s stone. Wiiuiam L. Lucey 





WE CHOSE THE ISLANDS 





By Sir Arthur Grimble. Morrow. 340p. 
$5 


In 1948 Sir Arthur Grimble retired 
from the British Colonial Service after 
a career of thirty-five years ranging 
from cadet to Governor of the Wind- 
ward Islands. We Chose the Islands 
is the story of his first assignment, 
when, with his bride, Olivia, he went 
to the Ellice and Gilbert Islands, in- 
flated with ideas about applying his 
“qualities of leadership” to Anglo- 
Saxon “dominion over palm and pine 
or whatever else happened to be 
far-flung.” His great expectations were 
summarily shattered when the Colo- 
nial Home Office informed him that 
“a cadet washes bottles for those who 
are themselves merely junior bottle- 
washers.” 

Thus deflated, he departed on a 
creaking tramp steamer which was 
generously inhabited by man-eating 
cockroaches and odorous with assorted 
smells. Once on the Islands, however, 
he succumbed to the magic of the 
South Pacific and remained there for 
six years. 

Sir Arthur tells his story with 
graphic detail and a chuckling sense 
of humor. One hilarious episode fol- 
lows another, the most notable being 
his first outdoor job of blasting a hole 
for the laying of a water pipe. He 
blasted more than a hole. Another 
amusing adventure is his involuntary 
role as bait for a man-eating octopus. 
Never let it be said that an English- 
man has no sense of humor. 

In addition to the amusing inci- 
dents there is a fascinating blend of 
native legend and island folklore and 
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Principles of 
Medical Ethics 


BY JOHN P. KENNY, O.P. 


B A detailed handbook of moral 
theology for doctors, nurses and 
medical students. Not restricted to 
members of the medical profession, 
however, it treats in detail of many 
moral problems arising in marriage 
and mid-twentieth-century _ living. 
In his treatment of the principle of 
the double effect, artificial insemina- 
tion, periodic continence (rhythm), 
organic transplantation, the adminis- 
tration and use of drugs, hypnotism, 
direct and indirect abortion, and the 
latest findings on painless childbirth, 
Father Kenny envinces a sound 
understanding of all the medico- 
moral problems under discussion 
today. A student workbook for use 
with this text is now in preparation. 


$3.25 
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a not-too-heavy account of the func- 
tioning of a protectorate, peppered 
with sly broadsides at the sometimes 
over-efficient British Colonial Service. 
A thoroughly delightful reading ex- 
perience. ForTuNATA CALIRI 





HUNTER 





By J. A. Hunter. Harpers. 263p. $3.50 


Not since Major Pretorius’ autobiog- 
raphy, Jungle Man, appeared four 
years ago, has there been a book to 
rival this personal narrative by one 
of the last and greatest of Africa’s 
professional big-game hunters and 
guides. The scene of the author’s ex- 
ploits is the British colony of Kenya 
in east equatorial Africa, where he 
migrated as a lad in his teens from 
his native Scotland when life on his 
father’s farm failed to satisfy his flair 
for adventure. 

In the “twenties the area around 
Nairobi comprised one of the last 
natural strongholds of big game in the 
world, and John A. Hunter—who had 
learned to shoot at his father’s knee 
in the marshes of Scotland—soon dis- 
covered that this skill provided a lu- 
crative and exciting way to earn a 
living. Beginning by shooting lions 
and leopards and selling the hides, 
he soon acquired sufficient experience 
and knowledge of the country to offer 
his services as a professional hunter- 
guide to the numerous wealthy Amer- 
icans and Europeans who came to 
hunt big game on safari. It is his 
experiences in this capacity, and later 
as a game ranger for the British Gov- 
ernment, that make up the major part 
of this continuously interesting and 
exciting book. 

Fortunately, despite the services of 
a professional rewrite man, the flavor 
of the author’s personality comes 
through undisguised. His dry Scotch 
humor, laconic speech and disarming 
simplicity give a stamp of unmistak- 
able honesty to what he tells. Indeed, 
it is the raw material that makes 
Hunter so outstanding. It is a book 
that no adventure fan should miss. 

John Hunter early gained the con- 
fidence and gratitude of the natives 
and came to know them intimately. 
He gives a thrilling description of the 
now forbidden Masai lion hunts. 
These natives hunted lion armed only 
with spears and were able to throw 
their weapon with such skill that it 
passed completely through an animal. 
“The Masai,” writes the author, “be- 
lieve that the bravest act a man can 
perform is to grab a lion by the tail.” 

Unlike most men of action, Hunter 
pauses from time to time to give us 
welcome glimpses of a happy home 
life. A successful white hunter and 


guide during the ‘twenties could make 
as much as the Royal Governor of 
the colony, and the Hunters enjoyed 
domestic luxuries that would make 
many an American housewife envious. 
Despite the strenuous demands of his 
profession, he and his wife Hilda 
have found time to bring up six 
children. It is difficult for the author 
to conceal his disappointment, how- 
ever, that none of his four sons has 
followed his profession. 

“The old Africa has passed,” Hunter 
writes, “and I saw it go.” With its 
nostalgic flavor of an era now lost, 
this is a book that will give pleasure 
and entertainment to anyone who likes 
the out-of-doors. It also provides a 
background that will help to explain 
much of the unrest in present-day 
Kenya. Joun M. CoNNOLE 





SPAIN AND THE EMPIRE 
(1519-1643) 





By Bohdan Chudoba. University of 
Chicago Press. 299p. $5 


On July 6, 1519, Charles I of Spain 
was notified of his election to the 
throne of the Holy Roman Empire. 
The news was received without en- 
thusiasm by Spanish hidalgos who did 
not consider it necessary to build 
Spain’s political leadership on a for- 
eign, if traditional, establishment. 

In order to overcome this resistance, 
Charles convoked the Cortes of Cas- 
tile. In a necessary burst of confidence, 
he declared that Spain would be the 
foundation, defense and strength of 
all other kingdoms. Spain, he went 
on to say, would always remain the 
garden of his delectation, the fortress 
of his defense, the strength of his 
attacks, his treasury and his sword. 
Charles concluded by informing his 
restive audience that he had accepted 
the imperial dignity only because of 
his wish to accomplish the defeat of 
the enemies of the Holy Catholic 
Faith. 

The declaration of La Corufia was 
an adroit mixture of nationalism and 
faith in an impractical mission. It 
plucked the strings of the future; it 
was a prophetic digest of the main 
lines of Spanish policy for the next 
hundred years. 

The imperial program for an all- 
Europe defense against the Moslems 
was never realized, principally be- 
cause of a French-Moslem alliance. 
But Protestantism proved to be a more 
vexatious and enduring problem. Lu- 
theran hostility in Germany was fol- 
lowed by Calvinist hostility in the 
Low Countries. In the year following 
Lepanto (1571) the rising tide of 
Protestantism engulfed part of the 
Habsburg inheritance and endangered 
the remainder. The defeat of the 
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Spanish Armada in 1588 and the 
lack of success in the French religious 
wars marked the beginning of ex- 
haustion. The Thirty Years’ War was 
a major disaster for Spanish and Aus- 
trian Habsburgs alike. 

This dramatic and highly competent 
study of Spanish predominance under- 
scores Spain’s defense of a moral order 
at a time when the challenge of new 
developments and new circumstances 
flouted the hitherto quite satisfactory 
formulas of traditional teaching. To 
cope with the many forces arrayed 
against them, Spanish kings adopted 
in practice many of the Machiavellian 
power-techniques they abhorred in 
theory. 

Dr. Chudoba’s spirited chronicle 
is an outstanding contribution to an 
understanding of Spanish foreign pol- 
icy in an age which sought, unsuccess- 
fully, to apply secular means to the 
preservation of the spiritual freedom 
of man. Joxun J. O’Connor 
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THE WORD 


“His name was called Jesus, the name 
given him by the angel before he was 
conceived in the womb” (Luke 2:21; 
Feast of the Holy Name). 











People nowadays are rather casual 
about the “given names” they confer 
upon their offspring. The desire to 
honor a favorite saint, sentiment for 
a relative or friend, even some passing 
fancy may determine the name. 
When the time came for the Infant 
of Bethlehem to be named, however, 
the designation was not a matter of 
indifference. At the very moment 
when Mary consented to be the 
Mother of God, Gabriel told her: 
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“Thou . .. shalt bring forth a son; 
and thou shalt call his name Jesus” 
(Luke 1:31). Later, the angel re- 
assuring St. Joseph that Mary had 
conceived by the Holy Ghost, added 
also that the Child was to be called 
Jesus (Matt. 1:21). And, telling of 
His circumcision, St. Luke notes 
(2:21) the fulfilment of this com- 
mand. 

When we seek the reason for this 
emphasis, we find it in the meaning 
of the name itself. The angel said 
to St. Joseph: “ .. . thou shalt call 
his name Jesus; for he shall save his 
people from their sins” (Matt. 1:21). 
St. Paul elaborates this idea some- 
what: “... he humbled himself, be- 
coming obedient to death, even to 
death on a cross. Therefore God has 
also exalted him, and has bestowed 
upon him the name that is above every 
name, so that at the name of Jesus 
every knee should bend...” (Phil. 
2:8-10). 

The holy name of Jesus, therefore, 
implies two things—the fact that the 
Son of God became Man for our re- 
demption, and the terrible price which 
He paid to achieve that redemption, 
His own death on the cross. 

But these very implications are a 
personal challenge to every Catholic. 
For he is aware that the name pur- 
chased at so great a price is not hon- 
ored as it should be. Millions of men 
over the world have never heard of 
their Saviour. Governments are in 
violent rebellion against Christ and 
His teachings. And in his own heart 
the honest Catholic sometimes finds a 
faith that is faint, a love that is luke- 
warm. 

The Catholic who seeks to increase 
in his own life the honor due to 
Christ, can easily shape for himself 
a practical program. He might, for 
example, begin by a bit of quiet, 
prayerful reflection upon the human 
character of our Lord. He forms in 
his own mind a clear-cut image of the 
God-Man—Christ dignified and ap- 
pealing as He preached on the green 
hills of Galilee; or the gracious and 
friendly Christ walking the streets of 
Capharnaum; or Christ in the terrible 
agony of those black hours on Calvary. 

Having by repeated reflection made 
his own this image of Christ, a man 
then trains himself to recall it fre- 
quently. He associates the image con- 
stantly with the name of Jesus, so that 
when he hears the holy name he calls 
this picture to mind. As the image of 
Christ becomes more completely a 
part of him, he finds prayer growing 
easier and he tries deliberately to pray 
more frequently and more intimately 
to Christ, using the words which each 
occasion suggests. 

The conforming of his words and 
actions to the image of Christ follows 


spontaneously, with God’s grace. The 
love kindled in prayer finds ready ex- 
pression in a strong desire and con- 
stant effort to speak as Christ would 
speak, to act as Christ would act in 
fulfilling his duties and in his hours 
of leisure. 

The name of Jesus bespeaks infinite 
love and sacrifice. But love always 
challenges to a return of love. No 
return of love could give more honor 
to the name of Jesus than the earnest 
imitation of Him who bears that name. 

Pau A. REED, S.J. 
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THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. Georg 
Brandes, referring to the efforts of 
numerous commentators to explain 
Iago’s obscure and complex motiva- 
tion, asserts that Iago is really a simple 
character and there is nothing com- 
plicated about him. He is merely one 
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of those churls who delight in stirring 
up suspicion among their neighbors 
and setting people against each other, 
deriving their greatest satisfaction 
from observing the dissension and 
strife they cause. 

Mary Tilford, the central character 
in Lillian Hellman’s grisly drama, cur- 
rently revived by Kermit Bloomgarden 
at the Coronet, is what in the jargon 
of modern psychology is called a psy- 
chopathic liar. She is not a thoughtless 
babbler of small and comparatively 
harmless fibs, a junior-grade gossip- 
monger, but invents vicious lies cal- 
culated to hurt and torment their vic- 
tim. A mere slip of a girl, about eleven 
or twelve, she has a capacity for evil 
far in excess of her years, and is en- 
dowed with demoniac strength of will, 
which she uses to compel her equals 
in age to corroborate her slanders. 

Resenting the ordinary discipline of 
a girls’ school where she is a resident 
pupil, she convinces her doting grand- 
mother and guardian that the two 
young women who are co-principals 
of the school are unnatural sweet- 
hearts. The result is a stampede of 
mothers to get their young daughters 
out of there—but fast. The proprietors 
of the school fight back and seek re- 
dress in the courts. But the case goes 
against them; and they are ruined 
both financially and in reputation, 
again proving that the law, as H. L. 
Mencken once observed, following 
Bumble, is often an ass. 

Miss Hellman does not attempt to 
play the role of a psychiatrist and ex- 
plain how or why her character be- 
came an incarnate lie. She simply puts 
Mary Tilford on the stage and lets one 
of her malicious fabrications follow its 
natural course to its inevitable and 
tragic end. Following the lie from its 
invention to its result is one of the 
most harrowing experiences I have 
encountered in the theatre. It is more 
horrible than the most gruesome 
horror-drama could ever be, because 
the evil in the universe assumes the 
guise of a child. 

Iris Mann, one of the bedeviled 
brats in The Innocents, is superlative 
in the role of the venomous Mary 
Tilford. There is rebellion in her walk, 
guile or defiance—whichever suits her 
purpose at the moment—in her voice; 
and she has marvelous lip control that 
enables her to show insolence and con- 
tempt through a pathetic expression. 
Patricia Neal offers a glowing per- 
formance as one of the slandered 
teachers. Other members of the cast 
are adequate, if the word is not in- 
sulting. 

The author directed the production 
with an uncertain hand. Howard Hay 
designed the sets in the assurance that 
they ought to be right. They are. 

THEeopHitus Lewis 
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FILMS 











BEST PICTURES OF 1952: one re- 

viewer's opinion for the record. 

Tue Quirer Man—Argosy-Republic 

Tue AFRICAN QuEEN—Horizon-United 
Artists 

BREAKING THROUGH THE SounD Bar- 
RIER—United Artists (British) 

Never Take No For an ANSWER— 
Souvaine Selective (Anglo-Italian) 

Five Fincers—20th Century-Fox 

Tue MAN IN THE Waite Suit—Ealing- 
Universal-International (British) 

Hic Noon—Stanley Kramer-United 
Artists 

Cry, THE BELOvEp Country—United 
Artists (British) 

Tue Story or Rosin Hoop—Disney- 
RKO 

Ivory Hunrer—Ealing-Universal-In- 
ternational (British) 


APRIL IN PARIS, to turn to less 
pleasant considerations, is the first 
item on the debit side of the holiday 
list. Apparently intended as Warner 
Brothers Technicolor answer to An 
American in Paris, the picture prom- 
isingly enough features two very tal- 
ented and likable performers, Doris 
Day and Ray Bolger, some old and 
new tunes by Vernon Duke and a 
serviceable initial premise: that by 
mistake a chorus girl instead of a dis- 
tinguished actress is invited to serve 
as American theatrical representative 
at a world cultural conference in Paris. 
That catalog, however, proves to be 
the sum total of the film’s assets. The 
scenario is hammered out with bull- 
dozer subtlety, woeful lack of wit and 
a heavy dependence on two insulting 
assumptions which are the usual ref- 
uge of script-writers with a low quo- 
tient of inspiration and an equally low 
opinion of popular taste. 

The first assumption is that every- 
one who holds a position of authority 
or boasts any special competence or 
social standing is an uncivilized and 
unprincipled snob and that good- 
hearted ignorance is the American 
ideal. The second is simply that titil- 
lating bedroom farce can be relied on 
to cover creative deficiencies. 

Along the way the film also features 
a singularly offensive stereotype 
Frenchman (Claude Dauphin) and 
manages the almost impossible feat of 
overplaying a satire on bureaucracy to 
the point where it isn’t funny. Faced 
with such flagrant nonsupport from 
their material, the principals along 
with the picture fall flat on their 
faces except during strictly song-and- 
dance interludes. 
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BLACKBEARD THE PIRATE (RKO) 
and AGAINST ALL FLAGS (Univer- 
sal-International) are part and parcel 
of the current buccaneering cycle, the 
purpose of which seems to be to sub- 
stitute sex for swashbuckling as the 
main attraction. 

The first film has Robert Newton in 
the title role, playing a particularly 
bloodthirsty pirate who finally comes 
to a gruesome and poetically just end. 
While Mr. Newton belongs to the 
scenery-chewing school of acting, he 
does occasionally vitalize the pro- 
ceedings by suggesting the kind of 
black-hearted but forceful scoundrel 
who would be at home on the Spanish 
Main. Otherwise, the picture is a lot 
of nonsense with very little in the 
way of plot or sustained action and a 
suspiciously disproportionate emphasis 
on a leading lady (Linda Darnell) 
whose conduct and costuming are ir- 
reconcilable with her designation as 
heroine. 

Against All Flags features Errol 
Flynn playing a British undercover 
agent infiltrating an eighteenth-cen- 
tury pirate stronghold with the pur- 
pose of spiking its defenses against a 
naval attack. The plot, however, 
proves to be mostly a device to cap- 
italize on the leading man’s off-screen 
reputation. 

Not only does the story involve an 
aggressive, trousered lady pirate 
(Maureen O’Hara) who discovers 
with the proper stimulation that she 
is A Woman, but also, quite irrel- 
evantly, the spectacularly feeble- 
minded and willing daughter (Alice 
Keeley) of an Indian potentate. The 
total effect resembles slightly laun- 
dered Mickey Spillane much more 
than it does period adventure fiction. 

Morra WaALsH 
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IF THERE HAD BEEN NEWSPAP- 
ers carrying an “Inquiring Reporter 
Column” at the time Christ was 
born.... 
The Inquiring Reporter 
The Question 
(Asked of shepherds outside 

Bethlehem) 

Did you witness the unusual happen- 
ings said to have occurred last night? 
The Answers 
Esron: I did not work last night. I 
think the great regret of my whole 
life will be that I was not here last 

night. 

Reuben: I saw everything last night. 
I was up there (pointing to watch- 
tower on elevated ground), looking 


for wolves and other enemies of sheep. 
There were none. It seemed the night 
would be a quiet one. Then, all of 
a sudden, my eyes were almost blind- 
ed by a flash of light. Down on the 
plain, I saw a strange being, unlike 
anything I ever laid eyes on, talking 
to the shepherds. Then, everything 
around me became as bright as day, 
and the sky filled up with strange, 
wonderful beings like the one on the 
plain. There were thousands upon 
thousands of them, and they were all 
singing: “Glory be to God in the high- 
est; and on earth peace to men of good 
will.” What a chorus that was! I for- 
got my fright and said to myself: 
“These must be angels.” I can’t begin 
to tell you how wonderful it was. You 
had to be here. I felt I was in heaven. 
Then, just as suddenly as it started, 
it ended. The night came back. 
Ozias: I saw what happened last night. 
I was standing just about where I 
am now. Abiud, the man at my right, 
was just a few paces away, as were 
others. I called out something to 
Abiud, but before he could answer, 
it happened. Right i front of where 
I am now, an angel, surrounded by 
dazzling light, appeared. I was sore 
afraid. The angel said: “Fear not: for, 
behold I bring you good tidings of 
great joy, that shall be to all the peo- 
ple: For this day is born to you a 
Saviour, who is Christ the Lord, in 
the city of David. And this shall be 
a sign unto you: You shall find the 
infant wrapped in swaddling clothes 
and laid in a manger.” Seconds later, 
the air above was filled with angels 
and their heavenly song. 

Abiud: Everything Ozias just told you 
is accurate. After the angels departed, 
we cast lots. The ones chosen left 
to find the Infant. As we drew near 
Bethlehem, we heard voices coming 
from a cave. Entering, we saw the 
Infant wrapped in swaddling clothes 
and lying in a manger, just as the 
angels predicted. A young woman and 
a man were there by the manger. 
Pointing to the Infant, I cried out: 
“This is the Saviour born to us this 
day, who is Christ the Lord.” The 
young woman inquired: “How do you 
come by this knowledge?” I told her 
what the angels had said to us, and 
after a pause she spoke as follows: 
“How wondrous are the ways of God. 
The angels told you the truth. My 
little Son here is Christ the Lord, the 
Saviour of the world.” We knelt down 
and adored Him. After a while, we 
got up, said our farewells and left. 
One of the shepherds said: “Let us 
sing what the angels sang.” And thus, 
as we walked back to our work, we 
kept singing at the top of our voices: 
“Glory be to God in the highest; and 
on earth, peace to men of good will.” 

Joun A. TooMEy 
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Religion in Titoland 

Epitror: Your comments in AMERICA, 
Dec. 13, on Cardinal-designate Stepi- 
nac were most significant in the light 
of a conversation I had last week with 
an Official of the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment. 

When asked about reports that the 
Tito Government was actively hostile 
towards religion, he replied that re- 
ligious liberty in Yugoslavia is similar 
to that which we experience in Amer- 
ica. He hastened to add, however, 
that certain Roman Catholic priests 
were paid by the Italian Government 
to incite the Croatian people against 
the Government of Yugoslavia. Con- 
sequently, it has been necessary for 
the Tito regime to protect itself from 
this alleged foreign influence by im- 
posing sanctions on certain members 
of the Roman clergy. 

Presuming the Cardinal-designate 
to be “an Italian hireling,” I brought 
him into the conversation. My friend 
spoke freely of the Archbishop’s im- 
prisonment, but placed emphasis on 
his release. No mention was made of 
continued restrictions on his ecclesias- 
tical functions. My friend’s opinion 
was, however, that the Tito Govern- 
ment made a grave mistake in im- 
prisoning Stepinac. By so doing, it 
made him a martyr and an interna- 
tional hero. 

According to my friend, the print- 
ing of religious books and the teach- 
ing of religion is under the direct 
supervision of the Government. A 
precautionary measure, no doubt, 
against the inroads of the Italian Gov- 
ernment. 

Those Americans who may have 
considered comments in the Catholic 
press as so much papist propaganda, 
may now appraise the Tito regime 
from its own spokesman’s words. 

Rosert L. KEHOE 

Batavia, Illinois 


Student deferments 

Eprror: I have just read the article 
entitled “Manpower policy and stu- 
dent deferment,” by Gordon George 
(Am. 12/6/52). 

I am rather concerned about the 
National Manpower Council's suggest- 
ed alternatives to a policy of less de- 
ferment of students. One of these is 
“making certain classes of veterans 
liable for service.” 

I am a draftee and was inducted 
into the Marine Corps in the early 
part of 1952. When I receive my dis- 
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charge from the USMC, I figure that 
I will be in the “certain class” of veter- 
ans that will be chosen once again 
for service. Isn’t it enough to spend 
two years on active service and then 
spend six in the Reserve of your com- 
ponent organization? Let some of the 
college students take some of that 
burden from the shoulders of men 
who have served their country. 
Josepu V. DonanvE USMC-SS 
Quantico, Va. 


Thanks 

Epiror: We would like to express our 
sincere gratitude for the kind editorial 
in your Nov. 8 issue regarding the 
380th Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Catholic Rural Life Conference, 
which took place in Saginaw, Mich., 
Oct. 20-27. 

All of us feel that you gave an ad- 
mirable summary of the aims of the 
Conference and of its accomplish- 
ments at this meeting. Your editorial 
should do much toward bringing the 
work of the Conference to the atten- 
tion of those interested in this vital 
kind of Catholic Action. 

(Rev.) Joun T. KoLEvAR 
Diocesan Director, NCRLC 
Saginaw, Mich. 


Positive policy on TV 
Eprtor: After reading all the pros and 
cons regarding television in the De- 
cember 20 Feature “X,” I think Neil 
R. Gahagan of Stratford, Conn., came 
up with the right solution—Catholic 
organizations buying TV time and 
pushing the inferior entertainment out. 

Actually, America is in an excel- 
lent position to promote such a cru- 
sade. I am sure that American fathers 
and mothers would welcome an op- 
portunity to do something if it meant 
only contributing money to insure a 
successful drive of this type. If people 
contribute vast sums to prevent 
physical diseases, then certainly they 
will come to the aid of those who are 
trying to create in the entertainment 
field an environment favorable to the 
spiritual development of man and es- 
pecially of children. 

Tuomas W. BRELL 
Toledo, Ohio 





Note: We are often in doubt as to 
whether letters to the editor are meant 
for publication. In future, such letters 
regarding articles, etc., in AMERICA 
will be considered as meant for pub- 
lication unless the contrary is explicitly 
stated. Ep. 
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FLORIDA 


BARRY COLLEGE 
for WOMEN 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Fully Accredited 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
DEGREES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 





Music Teacher Training, 
Home Economics, Nursing, 
Pre-Medics, Laboratory Technic, 
Social Service, Business 


Beautiful campus with outdoor swimming 
pool. All sports. 


Address: The Dean 





MARYLAND 





MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 


Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
Aceredited by the Sg eS of 





Courses ay te Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor 
wf Science Degrees, Liberal Arts, Teacher Training, 
Nursing, Medieal Technology, and Business, 





COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


North Charles St., Baltimore, Maryland 


A fully accredited Catholic College for 
Women, conducted by the School Sisters of 
Notre Dame. Courses = pen B.A. aay 
with concentration in Art, » Lit- 
erature, Sciences, Music, re Studies, 
Speech, Mathematics. Philosophy and Theol- 
ogy. Workshops in Creative Writing. Educa- 
tion —- leading to teacher certification. 
Pre-medical and laboratory technician train- 
as, ral Physical Education program, in- 
eluding Swimming. 


ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 
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T. JOHN’ 


Preparatory School 
Danvers, Mass. 
Conducted by: THE XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Aceredited Boarding School for High Sehoel Boys 


Address 
Headmaster, Box W, for catalog 





NEW JERSEY 





Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 
—— an 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Domiale 


A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Trainiag 





COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


CoNnDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all 
standard requirements. Regular courses in 


urts and sciences. Business administration, 
hom: economics, pre-medical, teacher train- 
ing, music. A.B. and B.S. degrees. 


For information address 
Director of Admissions 
Convent Station, New Jersey 





NEW YORK 





COLLEGE OF 
NEW ROCHELLE 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
e 


Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 





WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
16 miles from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, New York 
Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
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MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious ef the Sacred 
Heart of Mary, Accredited Liberal Arts, 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-mediecal, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Musie, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 

Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilsen 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St., New York, N. Y. Address Revesend 
Mother. 
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ALBANY, NEW YORK 


Awards M.A., M.S., M.S. in E., B.A. and B.S. 
degrees. Prepares tor seh 
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writing; pre-medical; music; and allied fields. A 
fully accredited college for women. Conducted by 
the Sisters of St. Joseph. 
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A Preparatory School in Suffern 
A country boarding and day school, fully 
accredited, for girls in grades 5 to 12. Located 
in the Ramapo Hills, at Suffern, New York. 
College preparatory and Academic courses. 
Art, Music, all sports. One hour from N. Y. C. 
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ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
ROSEMONT, PENNA. 
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LIBERAL ARTS A.B. DEGREE 


Pre-professional Training for Medicine, 
Teacher Training 
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